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The Effect of Selected Comunication Patterns 
on Level of Abstraction, Length, and Cooiplexity of Sentence 

in Speech of Children 

by Dennis R. Smith, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor, Speech Cosnunication 
State University of New York at Buffalo 

Hany of the criteria by which language deficiencies are measured may 
not be directly related to the speech- lang*!age development of the child. 

For exasiple, a child who does not respond verbally to a re<iuest does not 
necessarily have a verbal deficiency. Factors in the stimulus situation, 
including the particular pattern in which the child is asked to verbalize 
may act to restrict the ability of the child to verbalize. Research has 
shown that adults who become functionally non-verbal when placed before an 
"audience" are able to utilize their verbal capacities when placed in a 
small group comssinication pattern. It is possible that the diadic teacher- 
pupil camoKinication pattern used in the elementary classroom and many obser- 
vational studies acts to restrict the verbal capacities and abilities which 
the child has developed by the time he enters school. In order to allow the 
child the greatest opportunity to utilize his verbal abilities, the cossnuni- 
cation pattern which least restricts the verbalization of the child should 
be utilized. 

This study investigates the effect of the diadic, peer group and role- 
playing communication patterns on the level of abstraction, the length of 
response, and the complexity of sentence structure in the speech of children 
from low socio-economic environments in response to a verbal task using two 
levels of abstraction (objects and pictures of objects). Contrary to a pre- 
vious study by Sigel et al., no significant differences were found between 
responses to objects and pictures of objects. No significant differences were 
discovered between the died and discussion on levels of abstraction. A 
structural relationship was found to exist between levels of abstraction and 
the role-playing pattern. Differences significant at the .05 level were found 
between the three patterns on the proportion of word, phrase and sentence 
responses. There are significantly greater proportions of sentence and phrase 
responses in discussion and role-playing patterns than in diads, and a 
significantly greater proportion of single-word responses under the diad. 

Length of speech response also varies significantly over the communication 
patterns and is closely related to the cosqplexity of speech response. 

Subjects for this study were 69 children of migrant families, kindergarten 
through third grade in a school for children of migrant workers, Leoti, Kansas. 

The evidence indicates that dimensions of the ccnamunication situation 
interact significantly with the speech response of the child. Hany of the 
criteria for determination of verbal destitution and underdeveloped language 
due ro unconceptualized experience which are based on the non-response of the 
child to a specified verbal stimulus should be re-examined. The failure of a 
child to verbalize and the nature of verbal responses under specified condi- 
tions are highly confounded with the structure of the observational situation. 
Future studies on the level of abstraction and the complexity of speech re- 
sponse should clearly indicate the communication pattern employed and gener- 
alizations should be limited to that particular pattern. 
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Introduction end Specific Aims : 

The problem of identifying end treating the language deficiencieis 
of children of low socio-economic environments may be as much a function 
of t he cultural and philosophical orientation of the observer as real 
language deficiency in the child* The Talent Developomnt Project of 
the Center for School Experimentation at the Ohio State University* 
ColuBibus* under the direction of Dr* Alexander Frazier {3 ) has led in 
the identification of three language claasificationa which currently 
pervade the literature on language developeient* These classifications 
must be considered in any cogent analysis of the speech of children 
from low socio-economic environomnts* Following the fraemwork of 
Frazier's study* it is possible to view the language problems of child- 
ren from low socio-econoedc environments as falling into one of the 
following classifications: 

a) True Verbal Destitution— usually related to a real 
impoverisheient of verbal stimuli* cultural depri- 
vation* or lack of association with material or 
cultural objects* The remedy for this problem 

is usually associated with provision of the child 
with omterial and cultural stimuli and providing 
or imposing upon the child a language to deal with 
such stimuli* 

b) Underdeveloped Language— usually caused by uncon- 
ceptualized experience* The reisedy for this 
problem is frequently one the remedial approaches 
of the other classifications but tends toward 
treating the child as a problem of verbal destitution* 

c) FPll but Non-Standard Language— the child is usually 
viewed as having a fully developed language which is 
different from the language coimnonly used in the 
particular formal educational environment of the 
child* The remedy for this problem is most often 
related to developing a second language for the 
educational environsient or modification of the 
original* non-stm^isrd language for the educational 
environment* 

Uhile there are unquestionably caaes of true verbal destitution 
underdeveloped language caused by unconceptualized experiences in 
children from low socio-economic environsMots* many of the criteria by 
irtiich these language deficiencies are measured amy not be directly 
related to the speech- language developeient of the child* In all 
studies reviewed by this investigator* the criterion for the deter- 
mination of verbal destitution and underdeveloped language was ulti- 
mately the lack of responae of the child under formal testing or 
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experlnental conditions. The Inference thet the lack of a verbal re- 
sponse by a child to a specified stimulus situation Is associated with 
either verbal destitution or underdeveloped language usually rests upon 
the philosophical bias of the observer rather than upon the empirical 
data. In the absence of empirical evidence that the non-response of 
the child was not related to external factors such as the observational 
situation Itself, the conclusion that a child Is verbally destitute or 
possesses an underdeveloped language caused by unconceptuallsed ex- 
perience should not be made. 

Let us examine a representative study for purposes of Illustration. 
The study of Slgel, Anderson and Shapiro (10) Is representative of the 
studies which approach the language deficiencies of children of low 
socio-economic environments as problesis of verbal destitution and under- 
developed language caiiaed by unconceptuallaed esqperlence. They found the 
level of abstraction In verbal reports of Negro children to be related 
to socio-economic status. Children from low socio-economic environments 
responded less frequently and at a lower level of abstraction to pictures 
of objects than they did to objects themselves. This finding obviously 
has manifold Implications for structuring the curricula of elementary 
schools In low socio-economic areas. Closer analysis of the data of the 
Slgel, Anderson and Shapiro Is warranted. The study classified as non- 
conceptual those children who failed to respond to the verbal task. 

These children constituted almost 25% of the original experlisental popu- 
lation. Although some of these children could verbally Identify rela- 
tionships between the stimulus objects, when they failed to respond 
within the experimental situation they were dropped from the experi- 
mental group as verbally non-conceptual. 

Two observations lead us to re-^iMiine the conclusion of this and 
similar studies. While the absence of a response by a child certainly 
does not Indicate that he possesses a full but non-standard language, 
there Is little or no empirical evidence to Indicate that the absence 
of a response Is related to the speech- language development of the child. 
Secondly, there Is no evidence In the Slgel study or studies which arrive 
at similar conclusions that the non-response Is not created by the ex- 
perimental or observational conditions themselves. 

What are the variables which are Involved when the child from a 
low socio-economic environment atteiq>ts to utilize his verbal capacities 
In the formal classroom or structured experimental and observational 
settings? Perhaps a more critical question Is what variables In the 
classroom or the observational setting act to restrict the utilization 
of the verbal capacities which the child brings with him. While much 
research has focused upon the conditions of learning, jL.e. formal ac- 
quisition of knowledge of content, or upon the effect of the teacher 
and teacher's status as variables, there has been little research upon 
the communication pattern of the stimulus situation Itself as a relevant 
variable In the education process or In education research. 

From the present knowledge of the speech communication process. It 
would appear that one of the critical variables In the measurement 
of the overall development of the speech of the child from a low socio- 
economic environment Is the particular communication pattern within which 
he Is expected to verbalize In the classroom situation. It Is a common 
observation that the communication pattern often Interferes with adult 
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verbalization to the point of complete incapacity. An adult placed before 
a group may get "stage fright" to the point where his verbal cf pacities 
appear to abandon him. It has also been observed that the adi it's ability 
to use his verbal capacities is related to the conmunicaticn pattern (1) 
rather than to speech, language or verbal development. An adult who 
appears to lose his verbal capabilities when speaking before an audience 
may have no difficulty when speaking within the comminication pattern of 
a small group (2). 

It is quite possible that similar relationships are present in the 
communication patterns in which we place children in the expectation that 
they will "verbalize freely" and to the limits of their speech- language 
development. Shaw (8) however has identified a phenomenon in children 
in elementary school which is similar to the "stage fright" phenomenon 
of the adult. He has termed this phenomenon speech fright and has 
demonstrated that at least 20% of the children in elementary school 
populations are considerably affected by it. Shaw has found no apparent 
relationship between speech fright and speech ability. This finding 
becomes particularly significant when related to our previous discussion. 
The normal distribution of children who are greatly affected by speech 
fright could account for the 25% of the original experimental population 
who did not respond to the verbal task in the Sigel et al. study which 
were subsequently catgeorized as non-conceptual. 

The phenomenon of speech fright in children has not been examined 
in relationship to socio-economic status or comminication patterns. It 
may well be, however, that certain communication patterns wither enhance 
or block the child's ability to verbalize abstract relationships. It is 
possible that a communication pattern which is alien to the socio-economic 
culture of the child will be detrimental to the overall educability of 
the child. In ether words, children from a low socio-economic environ- 
ment may react differentially to the communication pattern of a ctimulus 
situation. This differential reaction may be expected to be manifest 
in the level of symbolization of the speech of the child, the length 
of his speech response, and the complexity of sentences spoken. The 
differential effects created by the communication patterns of the 
classroom situation may also vary with the child's preference for the 
language spoken in the classroom. 

Present research indicates that the social environment of the child 
of a low socio-economic environment is more accurately characterized by 
peer relationships than diadic, adult-child relationships (6). Findings 
that low-income students do better in larger class sizes and fewer stu^ 
halls (4) may be indicative of the need for peer or role reinforcement 
by the child of low socio-economic environments. It is therefore 
hypothesized that the communication patterns of the peer group discussion 
and role playing may serve to provide the reinforcing atmosphere idiich 
will allow the child to utilize verbal capacities which he may already 
have developed, and that the diadic teacher-pupil or experimenter -chi Id 
relationship may act to restrict the utilization of such capacities. 

If the child from a low socio-economic environment enters the 
formal educational system with a verbal difference rather than a 
verbal deficiency, the primary task of the teacher may be to condition 
the existing language rather than to create a language for a non- 
languaged child. Likewise, the research upon which the educational 
system is structured has a responsibility to account for the variables 
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which are related to verbal response by the child but may not be re* 
lated to the level of speech- language development. A factor of major 
importance then is the discovery of means to eaq;>loit the verbal capaci- 
ties which the child has already developed by the time he enters formal 
education, and to create situations within the formal structure of the 
elementary school which will direct those verbal capacities into maxi- 
mum development of the child's overall proficiencies in speech communi- 
cation. 

Using as subjects children of migrant workers in selected communi- 
ties in Western Kansas, the specific research aims of this study were: 

1. To measure the effect of diadic, peer group discussion 
and role playing communication patterns upon the level 
of abstract symbolization in their speech; 

2. To measure the effect of diadic, peer group discussion 
and role playing coianunication patterns upon the length 
of speech response of children of varying linguistic 
preference for English; 

3. To measure the effect of diadic, peer group discussion 
and role playing comnunication patterns upon the com- 
plexity of verbal response in their speech. 

The major Iqrpotheses of the study were: 

It was hypothesized that the findings of Sigel, Anderson 
and Shapiro would be confirmed and that there would be a 
significantly lower number of response and responses of 
lower levels of abstraction to pictures of objects than 
to objects themselves, regardless of the communication 
pattern. 

It is further hypothesized that: 

The level of abstraction of the responses both to actual 
objects and pictures of objects will be significantly 
higher in the peer group and under the role playing con- 
ditions than in the died; 

The length of responses both to actual objects and pictures 
of objects will be significantly higher in the peer group 
and under the role playing conditions than in the died; and 

The complexity of responses both to actual objects and 
pictures of objects will be significantly higher in the peer 
group and under the role playing conditions than in the died. 

For the purposes of clarity, the specific hypotheses tested are pre- 
sented only in the sections relating to the discussion of the major 
variables with their accompanying data and analyses. 
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Only null hypotheses were tested for scceptence or rejection. A 
null hypothesis was rejected when It did not meet the .05 level of 
confidence. In sooie cases where a null hypothesis Indicated no 
significant difference In the variance of the means of two populations, 
the variance was examined for trend. The existence of trends stay give 
indication of variables of Interest to future research and may fre- 
quently aid In the Interpretation of any given data. 
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II. Methods of Procedure ! 

The verieblee of major intereet were the effect of the commini- 
catlon pattern upon various dimensions of the speech of children from 
low socio-economic environments. Three communication patterns were 
selected for study. The died was one teacher (or experimenter) 
talking with one child. The peer group discussion consisted of a 
teacher sitting in a semi-circle with four children participating 
in discussion. The role playing situation involved two children with 
the teacher as a passive observer. 

The Verbal Task: 

The verbal task was f-dapied from the study of Sigel, Anderson and 
Shapiro (10). Regardless of the particular communication pattern used* 
each C was shown 10 objects, selected from his socio-economic environment 
pretested within the population to insure that the S could identify 
the object by name. Each S was then asked, **Which of these objects go 
together?" S's would select from the objects two or more items which 
they said *Vent together." The S's were then asked to verbalise in 
response to the question, "Why do these things go (or belong) together? 
The response to why the objects went together was considered the critical 
response and constituted completion of the verbal task. 

The Stimulus Objects: 

Twenty objects from the socio-economic environment of the child 
were selected to form a pool of stimulus objects. Bach object was one 
with which each S was familiar. The objects were small enough to be 
handled easily and reflected various shapes, colors and functions. The 
•pacific items used were: a book, a crayola, a chalk eraser, chalk, a 

red 2" rubber ball, a toothbrush, a spoon, scissors, a fork, a black 
pocket comb, a red canvass shoe (a tennie), a package of Winston cigar- 
ettes, toothpaste, an artificial carnation flower, a bar of soap, a 
paper cup with handles, a red cap, a Tab bottle and an aritifical apple. 

Previous research ( 10) has demonstrated a differential response . 
by children of low socio-economic groups between objects and pictures 
of objects. This research indicates that under the experimentor-*ubject 
(teacher-pupil) died, there are significantly fewer verbal responses 
by children from a low socio-economic environment to pictures of objects 
than to objects themselves. In the previous study, 25% of the children 
observed did not give verbal responses to the groupings of pictures of 
objects although they could verbalize the relationships between the 
objects themselves. It was suggested by the study that these S's were 
unable to verbalize because the picture-word relationship was more ab- 
stract than the object-word relationship. Inability to verbalize the 
picture-word relationship was interpreted as a deficiency in ability 
to abstract and formulate symbolic relationships into speech. We sug- 
gest that there may be an interaction between the level of abstraction 
of the stimulus object (objects and pictures) and the conmunication 
pattern which will account for the variance in the frequency of the S's 
to respond and the level of abstraction upon which they responded. 

Because of the apparent differential effects of level of abstraction 
of the stimulus object with socio-economic status, two levels of stinnilus 
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obj6cts W6r6 U86d« Eftch of the objects wes photogrephed end ectuel* 
sized black and white photographs of the stimulus objects formed a pool 
of twenty pictures of objects* 

Both objects and pictured of objects were used in every combination 
with the three communication patterns creating six observational condi- 
tions. In order to minimize familiarity with the stimulus objects and 
to maintain subject interest, the 10 objects for presentation were ran- 
domly drawn from a pool of 20 stimulus objects for each of the observa- 
tional conditions. 

The Conmunication Patterns: 

Inhere possible, each S was observed on the verbal task under each 
of three communication pattei..s— the died, peer group discussion, and 
role playing— using both objects and pictures of objects as stimulus 
objects. Because of the migrant nature of the population and because 
the various combinations were randomized over a 4 week observational 
period, it was not possible to secure observations on every child in 
every combination of variables. 

The diad pattern was comprised of one S and the teacher (or experi- 
menter) completing the verbal task* In this pattern the E would sit 
opposite the S with the objects between them. The E would ask '*What 
objects go together? Which of these things belong together?” When the 
S had selected at least two stimulus objects which "went together” the 
E would ask, '*Why do these things go together?” The interchange was 
completely under the control of the E engaged in the situation at the 
time. It was assumed that the interchange would be representative of 
the diadic relationships normally expressed between the E and the S in 
other classroom activities. 

The peer group communication pattern consisted of 4 S*s and an E* 
Within the group pattern each S was encouraged to complete the verbal 
task as a part of his overall participation in the discussion group* 
Ideally, the role of the E was to encourage the participation of all 
group members while not actively participating in the discussion other 
than to aid the S's to continue a verbal interaction. E’s, however, 
reflected their normal teaching idiosyncrasies. The degree of E par- 
ticipation varied as widely as their teaching styles with some actually 
preventing discussion on the part of some children. This will be dis- 
cussed later in the report. 

We were not concerned with a so-called "cheater" effect in which 
an S produces (copies) a response which is not his own thought or observa- 
tion. In some instances one S would be repeating the observations made 
by another S in the discussion situation. The nature of the dependent 
variable largely discounted this factor* We were not concerned with 
learning or knowledge but with the verbalization of the relationships 
between selected objects. It is assumed that if the S does not possess 
the level of abstract symbolism in his communication repertoire, he 
can not verbalize that abstraction. If he does verbalize the abstract 
symbolization under the group pattern, the observation to be made is 
that the S is capable of verbalizing at that level of abstraction, at 
that particular level of verbal complexity and for that length of time* 
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In the role plying pettem of conwmicetion eech S vee eeked to 
enect e role with enother S. This usually took, the form of one of the 
S*e pleying store with the other S coming to buy something end telking 
ebout the stimulus objects. The E wes present but rerely perticipeted 
in the interection efter esteblishing the initiel roles. 

Over the period of observetion we ettes 4 >ted to observe eech S under 
six conditions: 

a) sctuel objects, died 

b) actual objects, peer group discussion 

c) sctuel objects, role playing 

d) pictures of objects, died 

e) pictures of objects, peer group discussion 

f) pictures of objects, role plying 

It wes not possible to pre-determine which S would appear under 
which condition on e given day because of the migrant nature of the 
population. Therefore, S‘s were assigned to the individual conditions 
on the basis of which S was present on a given day and whether the S 
was eligible to appear under that condition, i.e. if he had not already 
appeared under the particular combinations being observed on that day. 

The combinations of objects, the combinations of pictures of objects 

rhe order of cond>inations of cooisunication patterns were randomized, 
yhs assignment of S's within the conditions were **self •selected as true 
randomization of S*s could not be controlled. 

The Observational Setting: 

The study was run in conjunction with the school for children of 
migrant workers in Leoti, Kansas. The school, funded by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, is a day care and remedial education center for 
children, kindergarten through fourth grade, whose migrant parents mu<tt 
spend their days in the fields of Western Kansas. The children are 
enrolled for a of 9 weeks. The educational objectives of the 

school are limited primarily to adjusting the children to the clessroom 
situation, developing proficiencies in English and oral communication 
in English, and teaching basic health and personal hygiene. 

The observationel conditions were established as a part of tte 
classroom activity during the last four weeks of the school, July 1 
throu^ August 2, 1968. Prior to the beginning of data collection, 
each of the teachers was informed of the general purposes of the study 
and their function as participant experimenters. The observational 
conditions were incorporated into the normal classroom activities and 

readily accepted as a part of the daily in-class routine. Where 
possible two sets of observations were collected at the same time. Thus, 
the experimenter might be in the back of the room with a group discussion 
situation while the teacher serving as another experimenter might be at 
front of the room in a diad or role playing situation. The rest of the 
dess continued their activities as usual under the supervision of a 
Spanish-speaking teacher's aid. The conditions under which data was 
collected varied as the classroom atmosphere and styles of the teachers 
varied. In rooms where the teacher insisted on strict order end silence 
when she was working with individuals or small groups of pupils, the 
observational situations were considered to be the same as when the 
teacher was working with reading, spelling, or any of the other ectivlties 
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and quiet order prevailed. In other roona, the levels of activity end 
noise was nomelly high end these conditions prevailed for the observa- 
tional conditions. Every effort was aade to collect data under actual 
classroom conditions. 

Subjects: 

A total of 69 S's from the kindergarten through fourth grades ifere 
observed. 50 S's were predominantly Spanish speaking children. 19 S's 
were predominantly English speakihg and mere in the school for remedial 
reading and language training. Assignment of S's to grade level mi thin 
tb f> school mas based upon mixed criteria. Consequently* no sieaningful 
comparisons mith regard to grade levels can be made with other popula- 
tions. Secause the population mas migrant* each S does not appear under 
every condition. 

Data Collection and Scoring: 

The diadic and role playing situations mere recorded on audio mag- 
netic tape. During the sessions the microphone mas placed on the table 
betmeen the teacher and the child or in the middle of the group. The 
discussion situations mere recorded on video-tape to facilitate accurate 
identification of the individuals speaking. In these situations the 
television cmsera "closed" the semi-circle of the small group setting. 

The camera mas placed several feet amay from the actual discussion situa- 
tion the microphone mas placed in toe sane w a nn er as the regular 
e^idlo microphone mas placed in the other patterns. All equipment mas 
set-up each day mhile S's mere in another room taking naps or eating 
in order to minimise the possible confusion created by the presence of 
the equipment. Other than initial curiosity about procedure* there 
was no visible evidence that the S's focused their attention on either 
of the recording devises or were unusually distracted by their presence. 

All tapes were scored at the Communication Besearch Laboratory of 
the Department of Speech Communication* State University of New York at 
Buffalo. At the beginning of each situation the teacher identified each 
S and the S's nanmd the objects or the pictures of objects used as stimu- 
lus objects. Scoring did not begin until the completion of this stan- 
dardised procedure. The time scoring mas done by stopwatch. Spot checks 
in which randomly selected sections of tape mere rescored on all variables 
mere conducted throughout the study and at the end of the scoring to check 
the scoring reliability. 

Data was analysed through univariate and multivariate linear estima- 
tion and tests of hypotheses using an exact least-squares analysis. The 
number of observations per cell was disproportionate. Subjects were con- 
sidered to be nested in each of the six combinations of comnication 
patterns and picture-object conditions. 

Prior to statistical analysis* the data across the various levels 
of each variable were converted to simple percentages* e.j. for S. the 
complexity of responses were distributed across the levels of the^factor 
with 25% of the responses being words* 50% of the responses being phrases* 
and 25% of the responses being sentences. The estimation and analysis 
is based upon single-degree of freedom planned contrasts. Too separate 
sets of contrasts mere performed on the data. A simple contrast in which 
all levels but one of a given factor mere contrasted with the one omitted 
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it reported here imlees otherwise noted. Devietion contreete» in which 
ell but the leet level of e given factor were cowpared to the mean of all 
the levels of the factor were also computed. Because there were no 
significant differences in the analyses provided by the two methods^ only 
one is reported. 

Where both the multivariate and univariate F-ratios exceeded the .05 
level of confidence, ordered comparisons of means was made employing the 
Tukey (a) method summarized by Winer (11). The critical value in these 
tests was computed using 



q-V MS _ qi.*(r*df). 

error /n 
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111. the Effect of Dledic. Peer Group Dlecueeion end Role^Pleytng 

Patterne on the Level of Abetrect Svatooliretion : 

tPo kinds of abetrect eyBbolleatlon were of interest in this analysis: 
the levels of abstraction in the responae of the S*s within the various 
stisulus situations, and the differential effects of stimulus objects and 
pictures of the stimulus objects, representing two levels of sbstraction 
in t h* stimulus component of the verbal task. 

The responses to the verbal task were recorded and scored as described 
above. Only responses directly related to the verbal task (**Why do these 
objects go together?**) were scored. Extraneous comments which did not 
relate to the objects were omitted in this analysis. The responses 
classified on a system derived from the work of K a g a n , Moss, and Sigel (5 ) 
and Sigel (9). The responses were classified as follows: 

I, Descriptive* "Organized by the S on the basis of perceptual 

physical properties. 

A. Form— Organized using properties such as round, flat, 
and strai^t. 

B. Color— Organized using color dimensions. 

C. Structure* "Based on descriptions designating specific 
intrinsic or iidierent parts. 

II. Relational*Contextual 

A. Punctional**Mhen objects are placed together on the 
basis of interaction in context, e.g. you can make 
noise hitting top with bottle opener. 

B. Thenatic**lBien objects sre related to one another in 
story se<|uence, a.g. ssmke a cigarette while you driidc 
coffee from a cup. 

III. Categorial 

A. Punctional**When objects are placed in a relationship 
which is the basis for adult groupings but where a 
functional reason is stressed, with all items subsumed 
under one function. 

B. Class Label* "When one term is used to define all objects, 
e.g. toys, eating things, **used for writing.** 

yfi£ •nulys^s fliatrix did not allow for inclusion of the sub*categories 
each of the major headings. Each of the sub*classifications was 
compressed into a single major level. Percentages were then calculated on 
the portion of total scores within a major classification. 
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Hypothesis 1: It vss hypothesised that the levels of sbstrsction 

in the speech of children would very with the connunicstion pattern : 

1(e): that the group discussion pattern would produce a hi^er 

level of abstraction than the died; 

1(b): that there would be a significantly greater number of 

responses under the discussion and role-playing patterns 
than under the diads. 

A design problem arose in the gathering of data. Either because of 
the nature of role-playing or because of the level of language facility of 
the children used as S's, role-playing results in uniform and almost complete 
response at the Relational-Contextual level of abstract symbolization. At 
the date of this report this data has not yet been evaluated as it requires 
special treatment and methods of scoring for analysis. IWo summaries of the 
contrasts are presented below. Tables A-1 and A- 2 incorporate into the 
matrix the role-playing cells scored as zero; Table A-3 omits them from 
the matrix. 



TABLE A-1 
GRAND tCAN 



F-Ratio For Multivariate Test of Equality of Mean Vectors* 311.0469 



D.F.* 


3 And 281.0000 


P Less Than 


.0001 


VARIABLE 


HTPOTHESIS ICAN SQ 


UNIVARIATE F 


P lESS THAN 


1 Descrip. 


6.2039 


70.7385 


.0001 


2 Rel-Con 


31.2691 


258.9252 


.0001 


3 Categor. 


1.0724 


32.8422 


.0001 


Degrees of Freedom for fl^rpothesis* 1 
Degrees of Freedom for Error* 283 







Error Term is (within cells) see: Variance, Table III, Appendix 



TABLE A-2 

VARIANCE OF DIAO, DISCUSSION AND ROIE PLAYING OVER 3 LEVELS OF ABSTRACTION 



F-Ratio For Multivariate Test of Equality of Mean Vectors* 66.3954 



D.F.* 6 And 562.0000 



P Less Than .0001 



VARIABLE HfPOTHESIS MEAN SQ 



UNIVARIATE F P LESS THAN 



1 Descrip. 

2 Rel-Con. 

3 Categor . 



1.7440 

8.8036 

.3908 



19.8852 

72.8981 

11.9668 



.0001 

.0001 

.0001 



Degrees of Freedom for Hypothesis* 2 
Degrees of Freedom for Error* 283 
Error Term is (within cells) see: Table III, Appendix 
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TABU A-3 

VARIANCE OF DIAD AND DISCUSSION OVER 3 UVELS OF ABSTRACTION 



F-Ratio For Nultivariate Teat of Equality of Mean Vectors* 
D.F.- 2 And 180.0000 P Lett Than 



VARIABLE 

1 Abttra. 

2 Abttrb. 



mPOTHESIS MEAN 9Q 

.0003 

.0288 



UNIVARIATE F 



.0024 

.1524 



.1185 

.8883 

P lESS THAN 

.9607 

.6967 



Degrees of Freedom for H|Fpothetlt* 1 
Degrees of Freedom for Error* 181 
Error Term it (within cells) 

In examining the data of Table A*3 it appears that the null hypothesis 
cannot be rejected at the .05 level of confidence. The evidence indicates 
that flypothetit 1 cannot be accepted at there it no statistically signifi- 
cant indication that there are differences between the means of the communi- 
cation patterns with regard to level of abstraction. Analytes of Table A-2 
and the correlation matrices in Appendix, Table IV provides indications of 
important relationships existing within the oiatrix which will be discussed 
below. 

hypothesis 1(b) could not be tested with the present scoring smthod. 

A graphic analysis of the data related to the frequency of response under 
the various combinations of communication pattern, level of abstraction, 
picture-object, and grade levels is presented below in Tables A-4 and A-5. 

Table A-4 reflects the expected distribution of frequencies of response 
over the levels of abstraction by grade. Children in the kindergarten and 
sub-first grades of this population show higher frequencies of response at 
the descriptive level of abstraction than at the relational-contextual or 
the categorical levels. In the first, second, and third grades the functional 
dimensions of language become more do^nant in the speech responses of the 
child. By the third grade, the categorical dimension of language appears 
not to be highly utilized. Investigation should be undertaken to determine 
whether that diaension of language is actually undeveloped at this stage or 
lather the level is developed but largely unused. 

Table A-5 shows the relationship between the frequencies of response 
for both the died and the discussion over grade levels. The high degree 
of difference between the died and discussion at the second grade level may 
be accounted for by the grsat length of time the teacher spent with the 
children in the diadic situation. The class was small, the teacher dis- 
played a marked preference for diadic over discussion patterns, and the 
investigators had to exert great pressure to end the diadic observation 
situations. The teacher would have preceded at greater length had she 
not been stopped. Despite the influence of the investigator, some of 
the died sessions ran beyond the allotted time. 
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hypothesis 2: It was hypothesized that there would be a 

statistically significant difference between the mean of 
the responses to objects and the mean of the responses to 
pictures of objects; and 

2(a) that the level of abstraction in response to 
objects would be significantly higher than 
in the response to pictures of objects; 

2(b) that there would be a significant difference 
in the complexity of abstract responses 
favoring the actual objects over the pictures 
of objects; 

2(c) that there would be a significant difference in 
the length of response between actual objects 
and pictures of cb3ects* 

The sumnary of the contrasts of the levels of objects-pictures over 
the levels of abstraction is presented in Table A-6. 



TABLE A-6 

VARIANCE OF OBJECTS-PICTURES OVER 3 LEVELS OF ABSTRACTION 
F-Ratio For Multivariate Test of Equality of Mean Vectors* .2764 



D.F.- 



3 And 



281. 



in I 



P Less Than .8424 



VARIABIE 



mPOTHESIS MRAW SO UNIVARIATE F P LESS THAN 



1 Descrip. 

2 Rel-Con. 

3 Categor. 



.0446 

.0470 

.0057 



.5088 .4763 
.3889 .5334 
.1739 -6770 



Degrees of Freedom for Hypothesis* 1 
Degrees of Freedom for Error* 283 
Error Term is (within cells) see: Table III, Appendix 



From the data sumnarized in Table A-6 it appears that the mean of the 
presentations using objects does not differ significantly from the mean of 
the presentations using pictures. The null hypothesis cannot be rejected. 
This finding contradicts the findings of Sigel, Anderson, and Shapiro (10) 
who reported a difference in th* response pattern between actual objects 
and pictures of objects as the verbal stimuli. 



Data related to Ilypothesis 2(b) is sumnarized in Table A-7. 



o 
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TABLE A-7 

VARIANCE OF OBJECTS -PICTURES OVER 3 IZVELS OF RESPONSE 

OONPIEXITT 

F-Ratlo For Multivariate Teat of Equality of Mean Vectora* 1.5772 
D.F. « 2 And 282.0000 P Leaa Than .2084 

VARIABLE fflPOTHESlS MEAN SO UNIVARIATE F P 1E8S THAN STEP DOWN F P LESS THAN 

1 Word .5816 2.0964 .1488 2.0964 .1488 

2 Phraae .0550 1.5355 .2164 1.0576 .3047 

* 

Degrees of Freedom for ifypothesls* 1 
Degrees of Freedom for Error* 283 
Error Term la (ulthln cells) 

*The responses are computed In percentages with all rows equal to 1.000. The 
sentence component Is Included In the mean of the contrast but Is also equal 
to 1.000-Siim of Words and Phrases. 

Analysis of the data In Table A-7 Indicates that the null hypothesis 
cannot be rejected with the .05 level of confidence. There appear to be 
no significant differences between objects and pictures of objects In the 
coBiplexlty of response pattern In the speech of the S's. 

Data related to Hypothesis 2(c) Is summarized In Table A-8. 

TABLE A-8 

VARIANCE OT TIME OF RESPONSE OVER OBJECT-PICTURE VARIABLES 

Univariate Analysis of Variance for (Time) 

Hypothesis Mean Sq.* .0232 F* 1.179S with 1 and 283 Degrees of Freedom 
P Less Than .2784 

Error Term Is (within cell) 

Analysis of the data In Table A-8 Indicates that the null hypothesis 
cannot be rejected with the .05 level of confidence. There appears to be no 
significant difference between objects and pictures of objects In the length 
of time to which the S's verbalized In their response to the stimuli. 

Interpretation of Results: Hypotheses 1 

The problem which Is examined by Ifypothesls 1 Is whether the levels of 
abstraction of the responses of S's vary with variations In the communication 
pattern. T/hlle the differences which occurred do not appear to be statis- 
tically significant under the present research design, one should not con- 
clude that there are no significant variations or relationships. 

Two factors bear closer examination. The first of these Is the re- 
lationship between the role-playing and levels of abstract symbolization. 

The very nature of a role-playing situation places a premium on certain 
types of language conceptualization. The S' playing a role, such as a 
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sCor6k68psr or cmtoiw or , hAO & docidod tondAncy to uClllzA lAnguAgA which 
relAtAA to contextuAl functions of objects. Thus, the level of syad>oli- 
BAtion which one gets in role-playing At All Age end grede levels is 
predominently Reletionel-ContextuAl. There ere few if Any CategoricAl 
r^l^rionships expressed. Children between the ages of 4 and 9 in this 
particular sample of the general population did not appear to express them- 
selves in role situations in terms of categorical functions of objects. 

In other words, the child playing the role of the customer expressed him- 
self in terms of the inmediate use of the object within the situation 
rather than in terais of broad categories, e.g., **I need something to 
read— give me a book or paper, etc." 

The direction of the results on the absence of variation of level of 
abstraction over the diad and discussion patterns is to be expected. The 
hypothesis that there would be a difference was included to test the extent 
of the variation over the diad-discussion patterns. 

A more important finding regarding the relationship between the levels 
of abstraction and the various communication patterns lies in the observa- 
tion that all subjects completed the verbal task, including kindergarten 
and sub-first gr_ie students who are predominantly Spanish-speaking. 
Examination of the response patterns of the individual S*s provide possible 
clues to the interpretation of the significance of this finding. In many 
of the observational settings, particularly when the S*s appeared in the 
diad before appearing under any other condition, the response pattern 
would be extremely low. There would be few responses and they would be 
predominantly descriptive in nature. When the S appeared in the second 
observation situation, possibly using completely different objects, 
pattern and level of stimulus (perhaps pictures), the S would verbalize 

freely. 

The only significant difference between the diad and discussion 
patterns is pictured in Table A-5. The frequency of responses in the diad 
was greater than the frequency of responses in the discussion. This result 
can readily be accounted for by the s:.mple physical arrangement of having 
four S's responding in the discussion situation as opposed to a single S 
responding in the diad. Since there is no significant difference in the 
levels of abstraction across communication patterns, a teacher wishing to 
reinforce various levels of abstraction in the verbal response could 
utilize the discussion pattern instead of having to work with the S on 
a one-to-one basis. In large classes where time-per -pupil is at a 
minimum, effective utilization of group patterns may be eiqpected to 
reflect the same level of abstraction in the verbalization as the diadic 
pattern of communication. 

Interpretation of Results: ^/pothesis 2 

Sigel, Anderson and Shapiro (lO) reported statistically different 
response patterns between situations which utilized actual objects and 
situations which utilized pictures of objects as the verbal stimulus. We 
were unable to locate significant variations between objects and pictures 
of objects. 
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IVo possible explanations may account for the absence of this 
expected difference. First, the age of the subjects In the present study 
was probably significantly higher than In the Slgel et al. study. How- 
ever, this study Incorporated S's who were kindergarten and pre-school 
(age 4) as In the Slgel study, and no differences were discovered In 
responses to pictures and objects at that level. 

A second explanation Is that the response to the verbal stimulus Is 
a function of familiarity with the verbal task. Initial responses ( l.e., 
responses under the first stimulus situation In which an S may appear) 
may have varied between objects and pictures of objects. If that 
difference did appear. It was masked In the total analysis of variance 
and was not great enough to effect a difference between the mean of the 
responses to objects and the mean of the responses to pictures. 

It Is, of course, possible that differences between responses to 
objects and pictures of objects are a function of the stimulus situation 
Isolating the S from a "normal” environment, using an S who Is strange 
to the S, or obtaining responses In a room where the S Is the only child 
may all affect the response of the S. In cases of unfamiliar Ity with the 
experimental environment It may be easier for a child to respond to objects 
than to pictures. Objects are easier to manipulate than pictures, and 
such manipulation may produce certain feelings of security within the 
observational situation which allow the child to verbalize his response 
to objects and not to pictures of objects. 

Because we could not discover differences In responses to objects 
and pictures of objects In these children of a low socio-economic 
environment, and because all subjects were able to conqplete the verbal 
task, we are led to the conclusion that much of what Is classified as 
verbal destitution and underdeveloped language caused by unconceptuallzed 
experience Is a function of the observational conditions rather than the 
language-speech development of the child. This conclusion Is strongly 
reinforced by the data presented In the following three sections and Is 
discussed more fully In the concluding section of the report. 
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IV; Ihe Effect of Dladic > Peer Group and Role»Playing Communication Patterns 
on the Complexity of Speech Response 

In this section the analysis of interest is the variation of the com- 
plexity of speech response over the three communication patterns. Com- 
plexity is operationally defined as three relatively discrete categories 
of response* single words » groups of words or phrases , and complete 
sentences. A speech response is operationally defined as the total 
connected or related response at any given time within the observational 
situation. With the scoring techniques used it was not possible to 
measure every word» phrase » and sentence. A speech response therefore 
was any single-word response » connected phrases » or connected sentences. 

If S said, "Black,” the response would be scored as a word. If the 
child said, "Black. They go together because they are black," the en- 
tire response would be scored as a sentence, provided there was no time 
lag between the word and the sentence. If there was a time lag between 
the word and the sentence, the response would be considered to be two 
responses a n d would be scored as a word and a separate sentence response. 

It was not unusual that an S would get excited in his response and would 
begin with a sentence, intersperse a phrase or a single word and return 
to sentence structure. This would be classified as a sentence response 
in order to contrast this relatively complex response with the responses 
in which the S would simply utter three or four words. 

Hypothesis 3. It was hypothesized that the complexity of re- 
sponse would vary over the three communication patterns, and 

3(a) that there would be significantly more sentence responses 
in the group discussion and role-playing than in the 
died, and 

3(b) that under all three conditions the complexity of re- 
sponse to objects would be greater than the complexity 
of response to pictures of objects. 

Data relevant to Hypotheses 3 and 3(a) are summarized in Table B-1. 

TABLE B-1 

Variance of Died, Discussion and Role-Playing Over 3 Levels of Response Complexity 



F-Ratio For Multivariate Test of Equality of Mean Vectors* 3.6362 



D.F.* 4 And 564.0000 



P Less Than .0001 



VARIABLE HYPOTHESIS MEAN SO UNIVARIATE F 



P LESS THAN 



1 Word .5239 1.8886 

2 Phrase .1617 4.5141 



.1532 

.0118 



Degrees of Freedom for I^rpo thesis* 2 
Degrees of Freedom for Error* 283 
Error Term is on Page 7 



Inspection of the data in Table B-1 indicates that the null hypo- 
thesis may be rejected with the .05 level of confidence and the hypothesis 
is accepted on the basis of the multivariate analysis. The univariate 
analyses on the main effects of the word, phrase, end sentence variables 
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indicates no significant differences attributable to the word factor 
over the three comsunication patterns. However, the analyses do indi- 
cate significant effects for the other two variables and of the naan 
i^he sun of the phrase and sentence variables contrasted against the 
nean of the conplexity factor. (The latter data is not included in the 
above table.) 

Tests of the critical differences between ordered neans were nada 
by the Tukey (a) method using 

1 • ^XS.cior/n li., 



Under this test the critical differences appear only between the highest 
lodfcst on both variables. Thus, the critical difference between 

ordered neans for phrases is between role-plying with objects and diads 
with pictures. The critical difference between ordered neans for sen- 
tenses is between role-playing with pictures and diads with objects. 
Hypothesis 3(a) is partially confimed by the analysis of the data. 

While all contrasts between the role-playing and discussion conditions 
and the died did not significantly exceed the critical difference for 
this particular test, the evidence dees indicate that the level of con- 
plexity is, under specified conditions, statistically nore conplex at 
these levels. It is suggested that this particular test of critical 
difference nay be nore rigorous than necessary and is nore powerful than 
the conparable test which would be enployed analyzing the subjects as 
crossed within the design as opposed to the nested design analysis re- 
ported here. 

Hypothesis 3(b) is identical to Hypothesis 2(b). Data for that 
hypothesis is suomarized in Table A-7. 

Interpretation of Results: ypothesis 3 

An inspection of the observed cell means reported in Table I, 

Appendix, is useful in interpreting the results of this particular 
analysis. The total response pattern of each S was partitioned into 
percentages. The observed cell mean should represent an approxinate 
percentage distribution across the levels of the factor. The direction 
in which the responses vary is readily seen by examining Table I. The 
highest mean word response is cluster^ under the two died conditions. ^ 
This indicates that in a diadic situation with a teacher or E, the child s 
responses will be characterized by word responses more than by sentence 
or phrase responses. A greater proportion of sentence and phrase re- 
sponses occur when the child is allowed to verbalize under discussion 
and role-playing conditions. 

It is difficult to tell what factors may be involved in this parti- 
cular response pattern. It may be that the child feels more secure in 
a discussion or role setting than in the died and expresses himself more 
freely and consequently more complexly. It is also possible that adults 
tend to dominate diadic stiuations more readily than they do the discussion 
and role situations. Hany adults abhor silence like nature abhors a 
vacuum. When the child does not respond immediately to a stimulus ques- 
tion, the tendency is to fill the silence on the assumption that the 
child cannot verbalize a response. When the teacher or the adult is 
forced into the relatively passive role of observer, such as in the role- 
playing situation, the proportion of sentences used by the children in 
free verbalization in response to the verbal task becomes significantly 
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greater. 

The principal investigator in this study believes that the particular 
statistical analyses used in the study do not reveal other differences 
which should be significant. Further analysis of this data, as well as 
further investigation of the findings indicated here, are being carried 
out by the principal investigator. 
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V. Effect of Madic^ Peer Group end Role-PleyinR Petterne on 

the of Speech Reeponee 

In this eection the enelyeie of interest le the variation of the 
length of speech response under each of the ohservstionsl conditions. 

Length of speech response is celcuUted as a percentage of the total 
time the child verbalised under the experiaiental condition including 
pauses betueen uords of sentences and phrases. Some B's talked longer 
to certain individuals than others. The ratio or percentage computation 
^ fe e adopted as a method of compensating for this factor. 

^/pothesis 4: It was hypothesized that the length of 

responses would vary sig^ficantly between the peer group, 
died, and role-pliqfing conditions; and 

4(a) that the length of response in the discussion 
and role-playing would be significantly 
greater than in the died; and 

4(h) that responses to actual objects would he 
greater than to pictures of objects. 

Data related to Hypotheses 4 and 4(a) are summarized in Table C-1 
and C-2. Data related to Qypotheais 4(b) is summarized in Table A-8. 

T4BIZ C-1 
GRAND ICAH 

Dnivariate Analysis of Variance for (Time) 

^thesis Mean Sq.- 2.6805 F- 136.4403 with 1 and 283 Degrees of Freedom 
P Less Than .0001 

Error Term ia (within cells) 



TABLE C-2 

VARIANCE OF LENGTH OP RESPONSE OVER 3 LEVELS OF COtMINlCAIlON PATTERN 

Dnivariate Analysis of Variance for (Time) 

Hypothesia Mean Sq.- .0931 F- 4.7403 with 2 and 283 Degrees of Freedom 
P Less Than .0095 

Error Term is (within cells) 

Analysis of the data in Table C-2 indicates that the null hypothesis 
may he rejected with the .05 level of confidence and that hypothesis 4 
may be accepted. There appears to be a statistically significant varia- 
tion in the length of response over the three communication patterns. 

The Tukey (a) test for the critical difference between ordered means 
was used to test significant contrast between 

ordered means was discovered. The contrast between died with pictures 
and discussion with pictures is significant. The contrast is in the 
d^i^ection opposite of the predicted response, ^pothesis 4(a) would 
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be rejected on the beeie of this test. 

This comparison is not totally accurate or fair. In the died the 
percentage of time the S spoke is approximately equal to the total time 
mitMf the time employed by E, or is distributed over a factor of 2. In 
the discussion the time S spoke is approximately equal to the total 
time the time employed by E, minus the time employed by 3 other 

S*s, or is distributed over a factor of 5. The role-pUqring is dis- 
tributed over a factor of 3. The exact weighting factor in these 
comparisons is left to the discretion of the reader, who may apply 
that factor to the mean percentages reported under the Time variable 
in Table I, Appendix. 

Hypothesis 4(b) is the same as hypothesis 2(c). The null hypothesis 
cannot be rejected with the .05 level of confidence. 

Interpretation of Results: Hypothesis 4. 

The data would indicate that some weighting of the means of the cells 
of the discussion and role-playing conditions would be Justified. As the 
complexity of the response increases, the time for that response should 
nl^ increase. It takes longer to speak a sentence or a phrase than it does 
to speak a word. The absence of a 'Weighting" factor in the analysis of 
MMft would account for the discrepancy involved with both a high per- 
centage of word responses and a high perc ent age of tisie under diadic 
conditions. The expected relationship should be inverse— the greater the 
percentage of single word responses, the lower the percentage of time. 

By wei^ting the of the discussion and the role-playing, a more 

accurate statistical description of the observations can be obtained. 

The question of interest here is "Bo children verbalize more under 
some communication patterns than others, and if so, under idiich patterns." 
In absolute terms the children appeared to respond more to the diad than 
to the other communication patterns. The question of the real signifi- 
cance of these responses becomes acute when this observation is related 
to the high percentage of words and the low percentage of sentences 
verbalized in the diad. In relative terms the children appeared to 
verbalize more in the discussion and role-plying situations. Perhaps 
the real significance here also lies in the observation that these 
responses tended more to be sentences and phrases. 
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VI, Ob2«r^£lO02L Includtd ^ Sta tivtical 4nalya^a 

Although thara ara Utarally hundreda of obaarvaclou 
principal Invaatlgator and the reaaarch aaslatant 

only a very feu of these observations will be report^ here, ttese m f 
to be of particular value In Interpreting the significance of the data and 

the stud^, 

1. Perhaps the seat significant result of the stu*r Is «» >•« 
in Interpersonal rather than natheisatlcal terw. 5^ the **^ ^*^* “‘* 
school had been In operation appro*li«tely fo« «««<»• w 

at least three of the children who appear as S s In this study h^ n^ 
spoken to their teachers. Hhlle these children Interacted verbally ^th 
t^lr peers, they would not speak to the teacher. 

teachers at this school and with a similar school In Bolcoa*. Kansas, 
Indicate that this Is not an unusual phenomenon and that many i^^s 
have such students In their classes during the regular yett. ™* 
perlence with such a child la understandably frusttatlng f” fh* twhe ^» 

1 ^ twically **trle» every wiqr she knows how* to break down the commm 
catl^barrler that exists between her and the ®*'^^**' 
however, the problens of the classroom .. 

rapidly classified in the teacher's mind as *naughty or acting out. 

In the three cases of such children in the school, all of t “ 
directly to the teacher for the first time after completi^ !l i^u!: 
session of a group discussion, and continued to speak to the teacher 

through the close of the school. 

2. Tha results of this stuity are confounded by e^eme differences 
In teacher attitudes toward the S’s. The attltuto 
only Interpersonal preferences for certain children 
ethnic and cultural prejudices. In many 

than any of the teachers are aware— the teachers act to Inhib it 

than reinforce the development of the child. Striking 

appear In the video-recordings. During one session “ 

ao^ the table end slapped the bands of one of the S s et 

nlng of the session. Hhen he then felled to resporf W the vwta^ask 

and began to handle some of the objects In front of •**“> 

another sUp on the hands. Another teecher during one of the sessions 

would repeatedly ask one of the S's to complete the twk ^ 

before the child could respond would Interrupt herself jrtth the state 

meet, "Oh, you don’t know, we'll let answer," and re 

stupid, let's let " These kinds of Interactions must 

effects on the responses of the S's. However, the In ter a ctloM P*® * P 
reflect the strengttT and weaknesses of the various comminlcatlon patterns 

under realistic conditions. 

3. tbch of the atmosphere of the school, which Is nominally deslg^ 
to Increase the verbal ability of the child. Is actually oriented toward 
stlffllng the child’s natural verbal abilities. From the moment te arrives 
In the rnmnlng until the moment he departs for home. In msiqr of the classes 
the child Is told not to talk In the classroom, to be quiet In the halls, 
not to talk in the auditorium, etc. This constant pressme f~ sllen^ 
would seem to be antlthetlcel to the development and utilisation of the 
natural language of the chi Id e 
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4. Individual differences id. thin the eenie S'e nay aonetimea be 
related to the day of the week in which the child waa observed. Many 
of the children live in homes in idiich they rotate sleeping on a bed. 

If the child did not have the bed the night before he was observed, he 
probably was not fully awake and probably had spent the greater part of 
his day at the school sleeping at his desk. In many cases the children 
had had little to eat over a weekend and would be in a state of hunger 
on Monday and Tuesday. These factors undoubtedly had some effect on the 
frequency of response under some of the conditions, and would appear to 
be unrelated to the level of the child's language*speech development or 
to the observational conditions. 
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Vll. Conclusloin 



The following concluilone and Interpretations of data are offered 
for consideration. 

1. The S population in this study is not a representative sampling 
of the general population. The S population is priaiarily a reoiedial 
population with large percentages of S's who display problems of bi- 
lingualism and/or manifest deficiencies in vocabulary in English. The 
latter characteristic is true for both Anglo and Spanish S's in the 
population. Extresie caution should be used in generalizing the results 
of the study to a nomial distribution of the population. Before such 
generalizations can be made, further observations utilizing other minority 
and low socio-economic populations as well as general populations should 
be undertaken. 

2. The levels of abstraction aianifest in the verbalization of 
children within the observational situation did not differ significantly 
across the died and the discussion. The result would lead to the con- 
clusion that a teacher could utilize either the died or the discussion 
pattern without significantly affecting the level of abstraction of the 
verbalization of the children. In teaching situations where classroom 
time does not permit individualized, diadic interaction between teacher 
and child the teacher can utilize the group pattern without lowering the 
level of abstraction at which the child will treat the learning materials. 

3. The level of abstraction manifest in the role-playing appears to 
be structurally related to the communication pattern. The very nature of 
a "role" appears to place emphasis upon Relational-Contextual responses 
with most of the responses relating to functional relationships within 
the role situation. It is predicted that this relationship would hold 
true for adults as well as for children and that the relationship is 
therefore not directly related to the development of the language -speech 
abilities of the child. 

4. The fact that all subjects completed the verbal task under all 
conditions is viewed as particularly significant in view of the report that 
previous research utilizing the same verbal task had as hi^ as 25% of the 
S population who were unable to complete the verbal task. It is suggested 
that the constraints of the formal experimental situation siay have acted 

to block the responses of many of the S's in previous studies. Familiarity 
with the expectations of the E and reinforcement provided by the presence 
of other children from the peer group of the S appear to allow the S to 
vtfbalize at levels he might not manifest under other conditions. 

5. The experience with the three S's who liad not: spoken to their 
teachers prior to participation in the first discussion group should 
be investigated further. It is suggested that such children should be 
identified in many regular-school classrooms and experimental work with 
small discussion groups implemented to see if these children will begin 
active interaction with their teachers. A child who goes through a 
semester or a year without speaking to the teacher cannot be expected to 
receive the benefits of normal interaction with the teacher. An effort 
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should be mede to determine whether the effect of the discussion petterns 
in the three instances reported here were eccidentel or whether there is 
e therapeutic distension to the group pattern which stay allow the child to 
begin normal verbal interaction with his teacher after exposure to small 
group comsMinication patterns* 

6* Despite a previous report by Sigel» Anderson and Shapiro of a 
significant difference between the responses to actual objects and to 
pictures of objects, the present investigators were unable to locate 
any significant differences. The object -picture variable did not 
appear to vary on either levels of abstraction, complexity of speech 
response, or length of speech response. The object-picture variable 
did not vary across the three commini cation patterns. Further in- 
vestigation of the relationship between objects and pictures of 
objects as stimuli for verbal responses should be undertaken con- 
sidering the importance of this relationship in designing elementary 
school programs. 

7. There appears to be a significant variance between the per- 
centage of the responses which are verbalized as single-words, phrase, 
and sentence responses across the various comnunication patterns. The 
predominant response in the diad was the single-word response. Both 
the discussion and role-playing patterns displayed significantly hi^er 
proportions of phrase and sentence responses. It is suggested that 
progranm which are designed to encourage and develop the complexity of 
response in the speech of the child should utilize discussion and role- 
playing patterns rather than the diadic pattern. The constraints of the 
discussion and role-playing patterns allow for greater free verbalization 
of sentences and phrases which may then be subject to operant reinforce- 
ment. 

8. The data presented in this report strongly suggest that many of 
the assumptions of verbal destitution and underdeveloped language may be 
based upon a criterion (non-response) which may be highly confounded by 
factors unrelated to the development of the language -speech facilities 
of the child. Factors such as the communication pattern under which 
observations are made and the familiarity with the verbal task appear 

to be critical factors in the level of abstraction and the complexity 
of speech response of the child* Future studies which relate to the 
variables of abstraction and complexity of response should clearly 
indicate the communication pattern employed and generalizations should 
be limited to that particular pattern. 
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TABI£ I 
TABLE II 

TABLE III 

TABLE IVa 

TABLE IVb 



Observed Cell Meeoe*** Rowe ere Celle^Columne ere Verlablee 

Observed Cell Std. Devs.— Rows ere Cells-Colunns ere 
Veriebles 

Verience: Within Cells. Used for MS error Terns on 
Univeriete Anelyses 

Senple Correletion Metrices (Including Role Plying Levels 
of Abstrection 

Sample Correletion Matrices (Excluding Role Playing Levels 
of Abstraction 
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